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was completed, and so the leaders reached a very dizzy ridge
scarcely two feet wide and threatened on botibi sides by cor-
nices. In truth, they were walking an ice tight-rope with a
drop of thousands of feet on either side.

In order to solve the difficulty of establishing camps on the
ridge Bauer hit on the idea of digging ice-caves; these tool
some time to hack out but proved to be warm arid comfort-
able, since they were sheltered from the annihilating winds
of the high Himalayas. The entrances were made as smal]
as possible, but the interiors were gradually enlarged by the
successive occupants until some could accommodate eight men,
The highest ice-cave was made at 23,000 feet on quite open
ground, and from this base one party zigzagged their way to
24,256 feet. After weeks of toil it looked as if success were
certain. Two more camps were all that was needed to bring
them to the final precipices. But Kanchenjunga had not had
its last word yet.

On October 4 ominous black clouds filled the sky, and it
began to snow. It snowed all next day, and communications
between the various supporting camps were broken off. There
was a slight intermission on the following day, and the advance-
party tried to go ahead from their ice-cave. But it soon began
to snow again, and by the next morning the entrance to the
cave was snowed up. Bauer found it necessary to keep shovel-
ling the snow away all that day. A howling, icy blast cut
through them as they crawled out, and great masses of snow
slid off the towers, making a weird crescendo as they hurled
into the unfathomable depths far below. There was only one
chance of survival, and that was to retreat as rapidly as
possible.

Roped together at lengthy intervals, the stumbling climbers
left behind them a trench as high as a man. Sometimes the
porters with their heavy packs stuck fast in the drifts and had
to be pulled out. At any moment there was a danger that the
freshly fallen snow would avalanche. Once a great slab did
begin to slide and the porters were carried off their feet, but
Bauer had sprung to safety on a ridge and, by jerking on the
rope and shouting words of encouragement meanwhile, was
able to help them to their feet again. At last they all reached